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Three at Geneva were in negotiation, President Roosevelt made it
clear that he hoped that a general embargo would be imposed by
international agreement, but that he was prepared in any case to take
independent action; and on the 28th May he issued a proclamation
making it unlawful for citizens of the United States to sell arms or
munitions to Bolivia or Paraguay or to their agents.
Thus the principal obstacle which had stood in the way of imposing
an embargo in 1933 was removed; but that did not mean that the
Committee of Three at Geneva had completed its task. The majority
of the states which had accepted the proposal by the end of May did
so without reservations, but France, Great Britain, and Italy were
among the minority which made their acceptance conditional on the
participation of certain specified countries. Both the French and the
British lists of countries included Germany, but Italy mentioned
Japan and the TLS.S.R. as well, and also insisted that the embargo
should not apply to current contracts. The German Government did
not reply direct to the inquiry from the Committee of Three, but they
let it be understood that, while they did not wish to enter into
correspondence with the League of Nations on the subject, they were
prepared to apply the embargo if it was generally accepted. As a
result of the Italian reservation, special invitations to join in the
embargo were despatched to the U.S.S.R. and to Japan early in June,
and the Latvian Government were also asked to take part. This
brought the total number of states which had been approached on the
subject of the embargo up to thirty-five, including the United States.
The Soviet Government agreed unconditionally to take the measures
proposed, but the Japanese Government made a verbal reply, through
their Consul-General in Geneva, to the effect that they were unwilling
to be involved in any political action taken by the League. At the
same time, it was pointed out that there had been no export of arms
from Japan to either Bolivia or Paraguay and that there was little
likelihood of such export in the-future.
This intimation sufficed to dispose of one of the conditions which
had been made by Italy, but a more serious obstacle to general agree-
ment was presented by the other Italian reservation. The question of
carrying out current contracts was considered by the Committee of
Three at Geneva, and the suggestion was made that a definite and
brief time-limit might be fixed for the exemption from the embargo
of deliveries under existing contracts,1 but no definite agreement had
apparently been reached on this question by the middle of June, when
1 Italy was reported at one time to be demanding that recurrent contracts
should also be excluded from the embargo. This stipulation, if it had been